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THE JORDAN RIVER VALLEY 


Birthplace of three great religions, crossroads between Europe 
and Asia, the Jordan valley is rich in the dreams, ambitions, and 
actions of mankind for many generations past. In it today the 
seeds of a new way of life, the search for a greater share in the 
fruits of modern civilization, «nd the proud assertion of independ- 
ence are making themselves feit. 


The key to a better life in the Middle East is water, water 
harnessed to the development of power and for irrigation of arid 
soils. In the last forty years mission after mission has gone into 
the area to study the available water resources and to draw up 
plans for regional water development. The latest and most 
ambitious of these efforts is described in the present article which 
traces against an historical background the negotiations of Ambas- 
sador Eric Johnston, which were initiated in 1953. Whether or 
not any regional agreement can be reached for harnessing the 
waters of the Jordan River still hangs in the balance. But it is 
clear that “this one fateful river can in fact determine the 
destinies of Israelis and Arabs for generations to come.” 


GEORGIANA G. STEVENS, author of The Jordan River Valley, 
has exceptional competence in the area and has followed closely the 
developments of the past years. Mrs. Stevens has lived and traveled 
extensively in the Middle East and is a regular contributor to the 
Middle East Journal and the Foreign Policy Bulletin. During the 
war she was a member of the Research and Analysis Branch of 
the Office of Strategic Services and later of the Office of Intel- 
ligence Research, United States Department of State. 


ANNE WINSLOW _ 
January 1956 Editor-in-Chief 
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Water and the Middle East 


N DESERT LANDS WATER IS THE KEY TO LIFE. THIS STARK 

fact appears with particular poignancy in the Jordan 
valley today, where Palestinian Arabs in the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan and thousands of new immigrants to Israel are 
now crowded unhappily on both sides of the River Jordan. 
The burden of population on the land is now about equal on 
both sides—four persons per acre of cultivated land which is 
twelve times that of the United States. Yet agriculture is the 
only possible means of support for either of these peopies in 
poorly endowed and largely desert country. The basic problem 
for both the Hashemite Kingdom and Israel is, therefore, water. 
They must somehow find a way to share the limited water re- 
sources of the Jordan valley. 


Given any sort of political relationship between the two 
sides, a fair division would be feasible. There is the example of 
the Indus, where temporary agreements for water withdrawals 
have been signed by India and Pakistan during the past year 
in spite of the enmity between these partition states. In other 
Arab states, water agreements have made possible a sharing of 
the waters of the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. The 
latest bilateral treaty of this nature was concluded between 
Jordan and Syria in 1953, when these two countries agreed to 
exploit jointly the waters of the Yarmuk River which runs be- 
tween them. 


All of these treaties have a common basis in practice if not 
in law. They follow the concept of “equitable apportionment 
of benefits.” This concept first found expression in cases involv- 
ing water disputes within the United States in 1907. More 
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recently international lawyers have had to concern themselves 
with refinements of this doctrine in considering cases of rivers 
defined as “waterways of common interest.” In connection with 
the use of such rivers in Europe, the question of ownership and 
appropriation has arisen in a number of cases as well as the 
question of how equitable benefits may be actually apportioned. 


On the issue of ownership and appropriation, the premise 
has come to be established that one state shall not cause serious 
injury to another state by its water appropriations. With regard 
to equitable apportionment, this is governed primarily by the 
moral consideration that waters of a river be used primarily 
within their own basins for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
such basins. 


But no matter how finely spun the legal arguments are in 
any given case, it has never been possible to conclude an inter- 
national agreement governing the use of non-navigable inter- 
national waterways. An attempt to draft such a document was 
made by the General Conference on Communications and 
Transit in Geneva in 1923. But this so-called Geneva Conven- 
tion failed of ratification. Even a mild resolution recognizing 
national sovereignty over rivers, but providing that utilization 
of them should take into account the rights of others, appears 
in effect to have remained a dead letter. 


More recently the Economic Commission for Europe’s 
Committee on Electric Power has explored the problem of 
water conventions and recommended that states undertaking 
works on a river of common interest should notify other states 
affected and seek to negotiate with them. But as yet there are 
no international rules governing such works. There are only 
precedents which have been established, particularly among 
European states. 


The direct application of such precedents to the feverish 
situation in the Near East does not appear practicable. There 
the situation with regard to water is so desperate that the only 
alternatives are war or an agreement induced by outside media- 
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tion. For Jordan, development of its water resources offers the 
only possible means of promoting its economic development or 
of making some of the half million Palestine refugees within its 
borders self-supporting. At the same time Israel’s whole future 
is predicated on exploitation of these same waters, plus some 
of the waters from neighboring Arab states. Without extensive 
irrigation neither country has any hope of becoming viable. 


The Jordan in History 


Historically the Jordan River has been both a thorough- 
fare and a barrier between the desert and the plains. It has 
provided water and passage for the armies of Egypt, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome as they moved toward the desert wastes of 
Arabia. Its banks bear the scars of classic battles between the 
Arabs and the Crusaders. Finally, in our own time Turkish 
armies fought General Allenby’s forces up and down the Jor- 
dan country during World War I. 


The river is a constantly recurring feature of every im- 
portant battle and migration in Biblical history. It marked 
significant struggles in the lives of Abraham and Joshua, David 
and Gideon. After centuries of settlement in Palestine the Jews 
were driven east of the Jordan to Babylon by Roman con- 
querors. The Romans left a system of bridges and ferries to 
mark the river’s importance to them. They built, too, a _net- 
work of dams and cisterns to water fertile lands in the Jordan 
valley. 


At the beginning of the Christian era some three million 
people lived in the territories of Palestine and Transjordan as 
it was called until 1949. These, together with Syria and Egypt, 
composed one of the most flourishing economic areas of the 
Roman Empire. Trade with Europe developed. Palestinian oils, 
textile, and grains moved across the Mediterranean in exchange 
for raw materials from the then less developed countries of 
Europe. The Sea of Galilee and the Jordan were the center of 
a thriving dried fish trade. 
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The Jordan’s symbolic value transcends all this. Along 
its rugged and dramatic course from the slopes of Mt. Hermon 
to the Dead Sea, the prophets of the three great faiths of 
Judaism, Muhammedanism, and Christianity have found in- 
spiration. Caesarea Philippi at the Banyas source of the Jordan, 
Capernaum by the Sea of Galilee, Jericho—all mark great and 
memorable occasions in religious history. No other river in the 
world has, in the centuries since that time, drawn so many 
pilgrims to renew their faith. 


A decline in the fortunes of the Jordan valley began dur- 
ing the Arab invasions in the seventh century. Further deteriora- 
tion followed in the wake of the Crusaders, who introduced 
slavery and exploitation—all the attributes of European feudal 
society. Finally the country reached its lowest depths of decay 
during four hundred years of Ottoman rule. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century what had been a flourishing agri- 
cultural economy had stagnated, giving way to the grazing of 
bedouin herds. The population declined and the towns and 
farms of the plains were all but deserted. 


Only the physical features of the Jordan valley remained 
undisturbed through the centuries. Its most significant aspect 
is the great rift in the earth’s crust running all the way from 
northern Syria south to the Red Sea. It is in the southern ex- 
tension of this great geologic fault that the Jordan runs. 


The snows of Mt. Hermon in southern Lebanon and Syria 
feed the streams which converge above the Lake Hulah to 
form the headwaters of the Jordan. The most important source, 
the Hasbani River in Lebanon, starts from a generous spring 
at the foot of Mt. Hermon. It is joined by a smaller stream, the 
Bareighit, just above the junction of the waters of the Banyas 
wadi and the Dan. At the confluence of these, about seven 
miles above Lake Hulah, the Jordan becomes a river in its 
own right, passing among and being enlarged by the numer- 
ous springs which feed the swamp area above the lake. 

Some two miles below Hulah the Jordan makes its first 
significant drop just beyond the Bridge of the Daughters of 
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Jacob (Jisr Bnat Ya‘qub). From this point on in its course 
between Lake Hulah and the Sea of Galilee the river drops 
nearly a thousand feet in nine miles. 


The southern outlet of Galilee, or Lake Tiberias, as it is 
more often called today, marks the beginning of the Jordan 
valley. Between Tiberias and the Dead Sea the valley is some 
65 miles long. It drops nearly 600 feet and the river, taking a 
tortuous course, loops back and forth across the valley, until it 
empties into the salty wastes of the Dead Sea, 1,300 feet below 
sea level. 


In this last stretch the river is about 100 feet broad and 
varies in depth from three to ten feet. It is joined by its chief 
tributary, the Yarmuk, which flows down from the Syrian hills 
westward through another volcanic rift to meet the Jordan 
four miles south of Lake Tiberias. Eleven smaller streams from 
the east side of the valley run into the Jordan between Tiberias 
and the Dead Sea. 


Fewer streams water the west side of the valley, which is 
narrower and reveals less evidence of prehistoric cultivation 
than the east bank. Approaching the river from either side there 
are two levels or terraces, separated by steep hillsides on the 
way to the river itself. It is the highest level, the ghur (depres- 
sion) which is generally called the Jordan valley. Below it steep 
and forbidding hills, the quttarah, lead down to the river bed, 
the zor, 150 feet below. 


The distinguishing feature of the valley is the remarkable 
contrast of climate and vegetation within it. From the rice and 
grain growing country north of Tiberias where the climate is 
moderate, the valley becomes tropical as it drops below Tiber- 
ias. Its flavor and significance have been described by many 
scholars and scientists. Of these one who has known the Jordan 
best, Nelson Glueck, has furnished one of the most readable 
summaries. He writes: 


History has magnified the Jordan in the thinking of reverent or 
merely interested millions out of all proportion to its actual size. 
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To be sure, its basic importance cannot be magnified, because its 
role in history has been great beyond all measurement. Indeed all 
of Palestine is no larger than New Hampshire or Vermont. But 
Palestine bears no comparison with anything else. It combines 
everything from the temperate to the tropical, from high hills to 
the lowest valley in the world, from the snows of Hermon which 
feed the Jordan to the Dead Sea in which the river is drowned. 
Palestine has always seemed to distill extremes. . . .' 


1 The River Jordan (London, Lutterworth Press, 1946) , p. 64. 





Pre-Partition River Schemes 


N THE BACKGROUND OF EVERY BOUNDARY DISCUSSION 
following the breakup of the Ottoman Empire was the 
question of water. As early as 1916 British Zionists encouraged 
the United Kingdom to claim all of the Jordan for mandated 
Palestine. At the same time they urged that the Litani River 
in Lebanon, where it turns and runs from east to west, demar- 
cate Palestine’s northern border with Lebanon. The King- 
Crane Commission, sent by President Wilson to the Near East 
in 1918 to study the question of the disposition of the Turkish 
territories in the Near East, reported the Zionist argument in 
favor of making a Jewish national home in Palestine: 


there is no need of displacing the present population, for with 
afforestation, modern methods of agriculture, utilization of water- 
power, reclamation of waste lands, scientific irrigation, and the 
like, the land can contain several times its present number of in- 


habitants. . . .? 


At the Paris Peace Conference Zionist leaders suggested 
again that Palestine’s northern border should extend to the foot- 
hills of Mt. Hermon and that its eastern frontier should run to 
the Hejaz railway, east of the Jordan. But at French insistence 
the frontiers of Lebanon and Syria were set south of the Litani 
and west of the slopes of Mt. Hermon and the lower Yarmuk 
valley. This left all of Lake Hulah, Lake Tiberias, and the stretch 
of the Jordan River between them to Palestine. But in its final 
form the mandate was so drawn that the United Kingdom was 
permitted to set up a separate state east of the Jordan. In this 


2 Foreign Relations of the United States: The Paris Peace Conference, 1919 
(Washington, G.P.O., 1947), Vol. XII, p. 851. 
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area—Transjordan—the United Kingdom could, “postpone or 
withhold” application of the clauses of the mandate calling for 
establishment of a Jewish national home. 

Thus in hastily carving up the Ottoman territories of the 
Near East the European powers effectively set the stage for 
an eventual contest over the most vital resource of the desert. 
The Jordan River became a barrier rather than a thoroughfare. 
East of it the pastoral state of Transjordan was maintained on 
British subsidies for strategic reasons. The state’s small trade 
with the rest of the world did move across the river and through 
the port of Haifa. And its more favored sons were educated 
largely in Palestinian schools along with their cousins from the 
coast of Palestine. But the traffic was one way. No Jew was 
allowed to cross to the east side of the Jordan. 


Meanwhile the importance of the waters of the Yarmuk 
and the Jordan was emphasized in the concession granted by 
the Mandatory Power to the Palestine Electric Corporation, the 
so-called Rutenberg Concession, giving the company exclusive 
rights for 70 years for the generation of power. The concession 
was granted by the High Commissioner for Palestine in 1926 
and ratified by the Transjordan government in 1928. 


The Transjordan law which ratified the concession con- 
tained a provision for withdrawal of waters from the two rivers 
for irrigation needs within certain fixed limits and the Manda- 
tory Power seems to have been content to leave any large-scale 
irrigation planning to the company. It was apparently not part 
of the government’s policy in this early period of the Mandate 
to encourage irrigation on either side of the Jordan. As far as 
the company was concerned it limited itself to building an 
18,000 kw. power station at Tel Or, north of Lake Hulah, from 
which transmission lines served the west bank of the Jordan. 


Yet the question of irrigation was central to the problem 
of Palestine’s absorptive capacity which was already the sub- 
ject of burning controversy between the government and the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, which had been founded in 1897 
under the name of the World Zionist Organization. In this 
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controversy the Agency’s purpose and determination in purchas- 
ing and opening up new lands to Jewish settlers was countered 
by a fixed conception within the government about the limits 
of possible settlement. Among the studies made for the Colonial 
Office of the country’s possibilities, that of Sir John Hope Simp- 
son in 1930 estimated only 1,636,000 acres of cultivable land 
in Palestine. To bring these into production it proposed large- 
scale irrigation combined with a thorough survey and regula- 
tion of water supplies. 


Colonial Office Surveys 


The first specific official suggestion that the Jordan might 
be utilized to increase arable land in the country occurs in the 
report of the Peel Commission in 1937. Arab strikes and up- 
risings against the government in 1936 along with serious attacks 
on Jews had caused the Colonial Office to send the Peel Com- 
mission in search of a peaceful solution to the increasing tension 
between Arabs and Jews. The Commission’s report noted, inter 
alia, that the Jordan was the only potential source of river ir- 


rigation; that there were possibilities of irrigating northern Pal- 
estine by draining the Hulah marshes; and that the lower Jordan 
valley could be watered by running canals from the river. How- 
ever, the Commission made no suggestions concerning irrigation 
in the lower Jordan valley on the grounds that “down the 
river from Huleh, until a point some five miles below the Sea 
of Galilee is reached, any project of this nature is prevented by 


the Palestine Electric Corporation’s concession. . . .” * 


The obvious advantages of draining the 44 square miles of 
the Hulah basin had been apparent even to the Ottoman gov- 
ernment. The area was malarial, and drainage would eliminate 
this menace and at the same time redeem rich farm lands. The 
Ottoman government had therefore granted a concession for 
the project to two Bayrut businessmen. Following World War 
I, a Syro-Ottoman Agricultural Company took over this con- 


3 Palestine Royal Commission Report, Cmd, 5479 (London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1937) , p. 252. 
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cession without much result. In 1934 it was sold for £192,000 to 
the Palestine Land Development Company. 


In its plans for the Hulah basin the Jewish Agency and 
the Mandatory Power were in agreement. The chief stipulation 
on the government’s side was that 4,000 acres must be reserved 
for Arab cultivators who already occupied a portion of the 
territory. This would leave some 8,000 acres for Zionist colon- 
izers. Added endorsement of this project was contained in the 
Peel Report which commented that in spite of relatively high 
costs the project was justified as a means of (1) eradicating 
malaria over a large area, and (2) as a demonstration of what 
can be done “to provide new areas for Jewish colonists, while 
at the same time benefiting and increasing the number of Arab 
cultivators.” * 


The Peel Report then went on to recommend a partition 
plan involving an exchange of land and population similar to 
that which had taken place between Greece and Turkey in 1923. 
It noted the lack of surplus cultivable land in Palestine as a 
hindrance to its proposals and suggested an authoritative estimate 
of the practical possibilities of irrigation in the Jordan valley. 
On a new note of urgency, the Report suggested that “the 
cost of the proposed irrigation and development scheme would 
be heavier than the Arab state could, in our opinion, be ex- 
pected to bear. Here again we believe the British people would 
be willing to help to bring about a settlement.” ® 


The Commission also urged all possible speed and the 
establishment in Jerusalem of a Partition Department to deal 
with irrigation and development work and “such exchange- 
operations as may follow on it.” Although nothing resulted 
from these recommendations, they are of historical interest as 
a first positive indication of the Mandatory Power’s effort to 
expand Palestine’s absorptive capacity with a view to facilitating 
Jewish immigration in accordance with the promises of the 
Balfour Declaration and the mandate for Palestine. An im- 





4 Ibid., p. 258. 
5 Ibid., p. 392. 
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portant result of the Peel Report was the first hydrographic 
survey of the Jordan valley. This work was conducted by M. G. 
Ionides, Director of Development in the government of Trans- 
jordan from 1937-1939. 


In summary, Mr. Ionides found that the only way of pro- 
viding a substantial increase of arable land in the Jordan valley 
was by irrigation of the area between Lake Tiberias and the 
Dead Sea. He proposed diversion of water from the Yarmuk, 
with a feeder canal from the south end of Lake Tiberias, which 
would be used as a reservoir. By this means he found that 
75,000 new acres on the east bank of the Jordan could be ir- 
rigated. A similar canal could water lands on the west bank.® 


These findings were presented to the Woodhead Technical 
Commission on Palestine, sent out by the Colonial Office in 
1938 to draw up a detailed plan for the partition scheme sug- 
gested in the Peel Report. The Commission, after a four month 
investigation in Palestine, decided that partion was imprac- 
ticable and the plan was abandoned by the United Kingdom 
government. 


Jewish Agency Surveys 


Meanwhile, a Joint Palestine Survey Commission had been 
employed by the Jewish Agency for Palestine from the begin- 
ning of the Mandate to study land utilization problems and 
the possibilities of increased colonization. The country’s agri- 
cultural potential became more and more a pressing concern, 
particularly as events in Europe in the late thirties forced more 
and more European Jews to seek refuge in the promised land. 
The central issue in Zionist planning was water. The problem 
was no longer theoretical, with thousands of new immigrants 
pouring in. It became a preoccupation with Zionist leaders. 


By 1943 they had enlisted the services of the Assistant 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service of the United States, 


6M. G. lonides, “The Disputed Waters of Jordan,” Middle East Journal, 
Vol. VII, No. 2 (Spring 1953), pp. 153-64. 
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Walter Clay Lowdermilk. In 1944 the result of his survey ap- 
peared in a small but important book, Palestine, Land of 
Promise. In this book Dr. Lowdermilk supported the conten- 
tions of the most optimistic Zionist planners about Palestine’s 
absorptive capacity. 

Dr. Lowdermilk outlined a plan for diversion of the waters 
of the upper Jordan, the Yarmuk and al-Zarqa rivers into canals 
which would run around both sides of the Jordan valley and 
provide water for irrigation. At the same time alkaline soils 
would be leached out by these fresh waters and made produc- 
tive. In addition to this and subsidiary irrigation proposals, Dr. 
Lowdermilk suggested utilization of the rift valley of the Jordan 
itself for power. To accomplish this he proposed that water 
from the Mediterranean be introduced into the valley through 
tunnels and canals across the Plains of Esdraelon. He estimated 
that the power features of his program would amount to some 
billion kw. hours per year, exceeding that of the Norris Dam 
in the United States. 


Finally, Dr. Lowdermilk suggested, “the supply of water 
power could be further increased by the utilization of water 
resources which lie in areas adjacent to Palestine and which 
are now not being utilized.” He urged a regional approach to 
the water problem. An evangelistic note pervades his argument 
here: “If we are interested in the regeneration of man, let all 
righteous forces on earth support these settlements in Palestine 
as a wholesome example for the backward Near East... .”* 


Dr. Lowdermilk’s work was followed by a series of engi- 
neering studies which two other United States consultants to 
the Jewish Agency, James B. Hays and J. L. Savage, incor- 
porated in T.V.A., On The Jordan, that appeared in 1948. In 
the interval the disruption caused by the war in the Middle 
East theater had forced the postponement of such development 
measures. But in the struggle over Palestine following the war 
the Jordan Valley Authority (JVA) was an ever present element 
in Zionist thinking. A dream of ingathering of the waters of 


1 Palestine, Land of Promise (London, Victor Gollancz, 1946), p. 108. 
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the Jordan basin began to seem to offer the solution for the in- 
gathering of the “exiles” of the Diaspora. The Zionist sense of 
mission toward the whole Near East had found its most eloquent 
advocate in Dr. Lowdermilk. As they saw it, Jewish settlers 
would lead the way to a transformation of the whole region. 
Dr. Lowdermilk’s conviction that full development of the Jor- 
dan valley and adjoining drainage areas could in time provide 
farms and industries to support 4 million Jewish refugees in 
addition to the 1.8 million Arabs and Jews already in Palestine 
became official Zionist doctrine. 

Conflicting Aims 


This expansive doctrine was so contrary to the conserva- 
tive philosophy of the Colonial Office and the administrators 
it sent to Palestine that frequent conflict between them and the 
Zionists was inevitable. The two sides were, of course, talking 
about different things. The Mandatory Power was not enthu- 
siastic about additional charges on the already considerable bud- 
get which administration of Palestine entailed. While it had 
the responsibility of assuring “close settlement” of the Jews on 
the land, it also had the duty of protecting the rights of the 
Arabs. Its business-like and judicial approach and its natural 
and characteristic caution conflicted at every turn with the 
dynamic and desperate insistence of the Zionists on mass im- 
migration and development. The leaders of this movement were 
not talking about economics at all, even when they drew up 
elaborate schedules of costs. They were, as they saw it, carry- 
ing out a vital mission of rescue and salvation. 


Even the driest government documents of the pre-partition 
period reflect this basic cleavage. Thus, the Survey of Palestine, 
prepared in the winter of 1945 for the information of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, devoted a section of 
its study to the irrigation question and the JVA_ proposals. 
It made these points: 


The flow of the Jordan is less than three per cent of that of the 
Tigris or the Tennessee and not much more than one per cent 
of the Nile. 
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The cost of buying out the Rutenberg Concession would have 
to be added to estimates of costs of river diversion. 


To these entirely rational observations was added the 
opinion that the Hays-Savage version of the JVA, calling for 
chaneling of waters from Lebanon into the Jordan system, to 
be carried eventually by canal to the Negeb desert, was im- 
practicable politically and financially. In the language of the 
Survey, “‘a scheme such as is recommended by Mr. Savage and 
Dr. Lowdermilk calls for an unusual degree of discipline and 
co-operation amongst the users of water in the areas to be ir- 
rigated, now inhabited by both Arabs and Jews.” ® 


The Survey suggested that more nrodest drainage and 
reclamation works were all that were feasible. And it raised 
the point that to carry out even such modest efforts the Manda- 
tory Power needed legal authority which it did not have. Under 
the existing system inherited from Ottoman times, water rights 
could be acquired without reference to land ownership. Thus 
while rivers were theoretically the property of the state, in 


practice the user of any land, whether riparian or not, could 
take water from any public stream for irrigation if no other 
land-holder were damaged. The Survey stated flatly that legis- 
lation necessary to regulate water rights had not been enacted 
because of Zionist opposition, reflecting here again the under- 
lying distrust between the Zionists and the Mandatory Power. 


The findings of the Anglo-American Committee itself, after 
hearing the eloquent pleadings of Jewish Agency officials along 
with the testimony of government officers, echo the arguments 
of each side: 


The building of the Jewish economy has enjoyed the advantage 
of abundant capital, provided on such terms as to make economic 
return a secondary consideration. The Arabs have had no such 
advantage. In principle, we do not think it wise or appropriate 
that plans, such as the project for a Jordan Valley Authority, 

8A Survey of Palestine, Prepared in December 1945 and January 1946 for 
the information of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry (Palestine, 
Government Printer), Vol. I, p. 413. 
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should, if judged technically sound, be undertaken by any private 
organization, even though that organization, as suggested by the 
Jewish Agency, should give an assurance of Arab benefits and 
Arab participation in the management.® 


Here the Committee touched almost incidentally on one 
of the basic issues between the Zionists and the Arabs—the issue 
of the justification of the Zionist program on grounds of tech- 
nical superiority. As representatives of western civilization the 
Jewish colonists brought along with them not only their great 
skills, but the European idea of progress. They shared with 
modern Europe a general belief in the direct approach to tech- 
nical problems. In Palestine they assumed that the economic 
and social improvements they could introduce would appeal to 
and set an example for the less developed countries of the Mid- 
dle East. In addition, the Jewish colonists in the 1940’s felt a 
sense of urgency. They were in a hurry to take over and make 
over the promised land. 


This attitude of purposefulness and haste, along with the 
assumption of technical superiority—hallmarks of success in the 
western world—did not win admiration or emulation among 
the newly independent peoples of the Levant. For it failed to 
take into account Arab pride and values, and an altogether dif- 
ferent time sense. It came all too easily to be associated with 
similar purposefulness of previous westerners in the region, whose 
occupation and rule had only, by 1945, just been ended. 


It was true, of course, that Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Syria needed and wanted to become modern states and going 
concerns. But they wanted to develop in their own way, taking 
what they needed from the west by way of example and aid, 
but keeping free of “colonialism.” Their pace was slower, their 
approach less direct, but their goals no less definite and con- 
structive. 


® Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, Report to the United States Gov 
ernment and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom (Washington, 
G.P.O., 1946), p. 10. 
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There was a distinct ambivalence, therefore, in the attitude 
of the Arab peoples toward the west, once they had achieved 
political independence. They were attracted by and determined 
to have healthier lives and education for their children. They 
could be helped and influenced to achieve these things, but 
they could not be pushed. The success or failure of Arab na- 
tionalism may well depend on the extent to which the west 
comes to understand this attitude and respect it. 





Water and Politics 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION OF 29 NOVEMBER 

1947, recommending partition of Palestine with eco- 
nomic union, recognized explicitly the basic interdependence of 
the two fragments it proposed. Yet it is doubtful if many of 
those involved in the feverish drive for votes at the United Na- 
tions in the fall of 1947 understood the importance of this 
provision. The frontier lines agreed on at that time were at 
best compromises, designed to prevent political friction and 
permit some communication between the two countries. Eco- 
nomic realities were generally forgotten. 


The subsequent fighting, in which Israel overwhelmed the 
distracted Arab forces, increased Israeli territory by 2,000 square 
miles over the 5,600 allotted by the United Nations and reduced 
Arab Palestine to vestigial proportions. It cut off some 70 Arab 
villages from their fields, pushed the Syrians at one point back 
to a line just eleven feet east of Lake Tiberias, depriving them 
of the use of it, and drove the Arabs out of the Negeb every- 
where but at Gaza. 


From this point on any thought of economic union was 
discarded. King Abdallah of Transjordan annexed the rem- 
nants of Arab Palestine and their inhabitants west of the Jordan; 
the Egyptian army took charge of the Gaza strip, to which 
200,000 refugees soon fled; and a state of armed truce broken 
by intervals of fighting began. 


Once the armistice lines between Israel and its neighbors 
were set in 1949, the Palestine Conciliation Commission began 
to consider how to prevent further hostilities. In 1951 the Com- 
mission drew up proposals designed to further permanent peace 
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in the region, and to relax the tension which had led to con- 
centration on border defenses at the expense of postwar recon- 
struction. The Commission’s proposals included creation of an 
international water authority to deal with the development of 
the Jordan and Yarmuk rivers. It was believed by the Com- 
mission that general economic development of the area could 
best be speeded by utilization of these water resources. Separate 
efforts to harness parts of the river were already under way on 
each side of the Jordan, and it was realized that execution of 
these independent and unilateral diversions would lead to further 
serious clashes. 


In 1952 the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) contracted with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) for a review and analysis 
of all past proposals for utilization of the Jordan River. The 
result was the first United Nations sponsored plan entitled, The 
Unified Development of the Water Resources of the Jordan 
Valley Region. That plan, elaborated by the engineering firm 
of Charles T. Main, Inc., Boston, provided the basis for sub- 
sequent negotiations on water during the next two years. 


Active conduct of these negotiations was assumed by the 
United States government in October 1953, when Ambassador 
Eric Johnston first carried the “Unified Plan” to the Near East 
governments for their consideration. Assumption of this role 
by the United States resulted from a tacit understanding or 
recognition of United States responsibility, first in the creation 
of the state of Israel, and later in support of the Arab refugees 
from Palestine to the extent of 70 per cent of UNRWA’s budget. 
Finally, there was the expectation that any unified development 
of the Jordan system would have to be financed largely by 
United States funds. 


On the diplomatic front, therefore, the United Nations has 
suspended formal negotiations regarding the river. The Con- 
ciliation Commission, charged with working toward final peace 
settlement, now awaits the results of the long and difficult ses- 
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sions which United States diplomats have held for two years 
with the Jordan valley states. . 


Water for Israel 


The problem for Israel is, as the early Zionists foresaw, 
that without access to the rivers of neighboring countries the 
lands it now controls cannot be brought into full production. 
The old problem of absorptive capacity is no longer a theoretical 
question. It is a daily headache, although the Israelis, in a state 
of exhilaration following their political and military successes, 
have moved forward with much of their dual program of agri- 
cultural development and industrialization. Their talent for or- 
ganization and improvisation has, in the course of the last six 
years, brought a physical renaissance to the promised land. At 
only one point are they threatened with serious frustation of 
their plans. This is in the matter of water. 


Israeli plans for water development vary in detail but 
follow rather closely the ideas first set forth by Mr. Hays and 
Dr. Lowdermilk in the 1940’s. The government’s Irrigation 
Division is headed by Simha Blass, who is also General Mana- 
ger of the Israeli Water Planning Authority. Consultation has 
been maintained for some time with a number of United States 
engineers and soil experts of great competence. Among these 
have been J. L. Savage, J. S. Cotton, G. E. Blee, Abel Wolman, 
H. W. Bashore and, until his death, J. B. Hays. Dr. Lowder- 
milk has retained his intense interest in Israel’s water problems, 
and has become head of the Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering at Technion, the Israel Institute of Technology. 


The essentials of the Israeli water program have been pub- 
lished in the volume, Data and Plans, Submitted by the Ministry 
of Finance to the Jerusalem Conference [of World Zionist 
Leaders|, October 1953. In this comprehensive volume the data 
on water revealed the following points: 


After careful surveys it is evident that potentialities for further 
development of groundwater resources are quite limited. 
The quantity of water available from springs is also limited. 
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To harness remaining water resources four major developments 
are required. These are: continued utilization of available 
groundwaters; irrigation from rivers in Israel and from reclaimed 
sewage and isolated springs; diversion of the Jordan River to 
be carried out in two stages. 


Stage one of this diversion, scheduled for 1953-1960, calls 
for flood water storage of winter runoff from the wadis at 
reservoirs in upper Galilee, lower Galilee, and the Baysan valley. 
Two additional reservoirs are to store the Qishon River’s winter 
flow. All the reservoirs are situated so as to serve the Yarkon- 
Negeb pipelines. The first of them was finished in the summer 


of 1955. 


Stage two of the plan to divert the Jordan River calls for 
a canal to conduct the Jordan water to the Negeb. A first link 
in the canal system would take off Jordan water below Lake 
Hulah at Bnat Ya‘qub bridge and run it to a storage reservoir 
at Sahl Battawf, from which it would be piped to the Negeb. 
The first section of this canal between Hulah and Kinneret is 
already under construction. A power plant above Tiberias, 
where there will be a drop of 250 meters between the canal and 
the inlet to Lake Tiberias, will generate 25,000 kw. It is planned 
that during the summer months the small flow of the Jordan 
water here will be reserved for power. In winter surplus water 
will be pumped to the main reservoir at Sahl Battawf. 


Below Tiberias another canal is envisioned as bringing 
fresh water from the diversion at Bnat Ya‘qub to irrigate the 
lower Jordan and Baysan valleys, since withdrawal of Jordan 
water will raise the salt content of Tiberias. 


The final stage of the Jordan diversion will involve build- 
ing a main conduit to bring a supplementary supply of water 
to the Negeb. This conduit, parallel to the present one from 
the Yarkon River, will be 108 inches in diameter and will extend 
about 100 miles to the northern edge of the Negeb. 


In summary, the Israeli Irrigation Division foresees the 
delivery of 420 mcm. (million cubic meters) per year for irriga- 
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tion of one million acres at a total projected cost of at least 
$135 million. Of this program the pipeline from the Yarkon 
River near Tel Aviv to the Negeb is completed. A number of 
smaller reservoirs and part of the Sahl Battawf reservoir are in 
use. Canalization of Jordan waters was within two weeks of 
completion in 1953 when Syrian complaints that the canal 
violated the status quo in a demilitarized zone between the two 
countries caused the Security Council to enjoin Israel from 
completing it.’® 

Israel’s long-range water plans must in the nature of things 
include use of rivers in Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. In 1943 
the Palestine Water Corporation, a private Zionist company, 
made a study of the Litani in cooperation with leading Leban- 
ese engineers. Its combined conclusions were that the Litani 
could not be completely utilized in Lebanon and that diversion 
of part of its waters to the Jordan was feasible. The Litani turns 
sharply westward seven miles above the Israeli border and from 
this point a diversion tunnel would take part of the Litani south 
to the Jordan, generating power on the Israeli side on the way. 
This power would be exchanged for the water received by 
Israel. Such an exchange is still a feature of its future develop- 
ment plans. 


Israel’s concerted efforts to carry out all the preliminary 
stages of these long-range plans have had a striking success. 
But it is also clear that, short of risking outright war over water, 
Israel cannot complete many of the projects needed to relieve 
the present heavy dependence on food imports. As regards 
water, it is a have-not nation. In a country that seems likely 
always to remain primarily agricultural, this shortage can have 
critical importance. 


Arab Water Resources 


By contrast, Israel’s Arab neighbors have generous water 
resources. Syria has the Khabur and Orontes, Lebanon, the 
Litani and Hasbani, Egypt, far across the desert, has the Nile, 


10 For further discussion of this, see pp. 262-63. 
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and the Hashemite Kingdom, the Yarmuk and much of the 
Jordan. Development of these since the war has been slow by 
western standards but it is under way. In fact water develop- 
ment and industrialization together constitute one of the goals 
of the “two revolutions,” so eloquently described by Egypt's 
Premier Gamal Abdul Nasser in his book, Egypt’s Liberation: 
The Philosophy of the Revolution.’ Premier Nasser stresses that 
freedom from foreign dominance and from hunger have been 
the twin objectives of every Arab emancipation movement dur- 
ing the last ten years. 


In Egypt itself plans are going forward for a new, high 
dam at Aswan on the Nile. This project is designed to store 
Nile flood waters and to increase the country’s cultivable area 
by two million acres. Its enormous scope and size are indicated 
by the figure of approximately $900 million for completion of 
the project. 


The immediate hurdles which the Egyptian government is 
now trying to clear are first, to obtain the consent of the Sudan 
and second, to secure the necessary financing. Agreement with 
the Sudan on the allocation of water between the two parties 
is a prerequisite to starting construction since some regions of 
the Nubian valley would be flooded by the project. It is hoped 
that part of the financing can be obtained from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The Soviet Union 
has already offered to provide a barter loan in return for 
Egyptian cotton and there are indications that loans may also 
be made available by Western countries. 


In Iraq, which has led the Middle East in water develop- 
ment, 70 per cent of its $140 million a year oil revenue goes by 
law into capital improvements. Extensive reclamation work in 
the Tigris and Euphrates basins is a well-advanced feature of 
the country’s development program. Iraq’s Six Year Plan in- 
cludes $938 million for irrigation and flood control of which 
nearly $560 million is to go for irrigation canals and installa- 
tions and the rest for dams. Of the ten dams called for in the 


11 (Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1955) . 











scheme, three are already under construction. The final objec- 
tive is to increase Iraq’s irrigated or reclaimed land by 75 
per cent. 


In Jordan the pressure on the land is acute because of the 
influx of half a million Palestinians since 1948. A Jordan 
Development Board has been attempting since 1952 to deal with 
a desperate economic situation, since the amount of land under 
cultivation is not even sufficient to support the Hashemite King- 
dom’s own population of one million. The Kingdom’s irriga- 
tion needs cannot be met by the small works on the minor 
streams east of the Jordan which have been developed during 
the past five years. For this reason the government has been 
directing all its efforts toward developing the waters of the 
Yarmuk, which runs between Jordan and Syria. Only by the 
fullest utilization of the Yarmuk and of its share of the Jordan 
River waters, can the Kingdom expand its agricultural poten- 
tial. And even if the Yarmuk and Jordan are utilized on either 
a unilateral or joint basis with Israel, Jordan still will not have 
sufficient irrigable land to support its present artificially swollen 
population. Economists with long experience in Jordan estimate 
that with full river development in Jordan there could perhaps 
be sufficient agricultural and industrial potential to provide sup- 
port for 300,000 people. The difficulty is that this figure is less 
than the expected natural increase of the indigenous popula- 
tion. It leaves nothing for refugees.’* 


In both Syria and Lebanon the pressures for large-scale 
water development are less acute. Syria is much less thickly 
settled in relation to land resources than either Egypt or Jordan. 
However, it is anxious to increase its power facilities, a fact 
which gives it a particular interest in any development on the 
Yarmuk. It also invited the International Bank to study the 
irrigation works now under way on the Euphrates and the 
Bank’s report recommending continuation of the project has 
recently been completed. 


: 12 James Baster, “The Economic Problems of Jordan, “International Affairs, 
Vol. XXXI, No. | (January 1955), pp. 26-35. 
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In Lebanon a more diversified economy makes the country 
relatively stable and self-sufficient. It too, however, has a water 
development project, the long-contemplated Litani River 
scheme. The International Bank is now helping to finance this 
scheme which will provide a chain of dams and irrigation works 
to revitalize the small country’s whole economic life. 


United Nations Economic Survey Mission 


The postwar technical assistance programs of the United 
Nations and of the Western powers have been directed at 
encouraging all the newly independent countries of Asia in their 
economic struggle with the object of promoting peace and 
political stability. In the Far East the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) has provided a valuable 
clearing house for exchange of ideas and technical information 
between specialists from many countries. The Colombo Plan, 
a cooperative venture for Asians with the aid of Common- 
wealth assistance funds, has helped to speed a wide range of 
necessary economic developments. 


In the Middle East, however, all postwar attempts to use 
a regional approach toward economic problems have foundered. 
The Arab boycott of Israel and suspicion of United Nations 
intentions have prevented over-all planning or exchange of 
services which might facilitate much needed technical improve- 
ment. Yet in this region there has been particularly acute 
economic dislocation due to the movement of nearly 800,000 
Arab refugees out of Palestine between 1948 and 1949. For 
countries just beginning to struggle with economic realities after 
the collapse of wartime inflation and wartime payrolls, the 
sudden arrival of their cousins from Palestine has constituted an 
insoluble economic problem. 


It was to deal with the particular economic problem created 
by these dispossessed and displaced Arab refugees that the 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine asked 
Gordon Clapp of TVA to lead a team of technicians on a survey 
mission for the Middle East in 1949. 





ee 


The fundamental purpose of the Survey Mission was to 
suggest ways of improving the general economy of the Arab 
states so as to make it possible for some of them, at least, to 
absorb Palestinian refugees. It was recognized that there were 
many obstacles to resettlement outside of Palestine. The pre- 
vailing desire of the refugees themselves was to return home to 
their farms and towns, and the host governments were in no 
position, even had they been willing, to encourage resettlement. 
Only one of the Arab states, Jordan, had welcomed the refugees, 
given them Jordan citizenship, and allowed them to seek em- 
ployment. Yet Jordan was physically the poorest of all the Arab 
countries. The incorporation of Arab Palestine west of the Jor- 
dan River into Jordan had added size but not quality to the 
desert kingdom, for this part of Palestine has the poorest land 
and the least resources of any part of the country. 


Under these conditions the Survey Mission was instructed 
“to examine the economic situation in the countries affected by 
the recent hostilities, and to make recommendations to the 
Commission for an integrated programme . . . to promote eco- 
nomic conditions conducive to the maintenance of peace and 
stability in the area.””* 


The countries affected by the recent hostilities were Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. Of some 800,000 refugees then 
on United Nations relief, 458,000 were in Jordan; 200,000 in 
the Gaza strip; 104,000 in Lebanon; and 83,000 in Syria. The 
Survey Mission noted that the standards within these countries 
differed somewhat, but that they are closely related by geography, 
culture, and aspirations. Israel, it pointed out, is “a new force 
in an Arab world, aiming at a wholly different economic struc- 
ture.” 

It noted too, that much had been written about the pos- 
sibility of reorganizing the land and water resources of the 
Middle East and that many large-scale plans to that end were 
available. But it reported: 

18 United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, Final Report 


of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East, Pt. I, 
A/AC.25/6 (Lake Success, 28 December 1949), pp. 15-16. 
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The region is not ready, the projects are not ready, the people and 
Governments are not ready for large-scale development of the 
region’s basic river systems or major undeveloped land areas. To 
press forward on such a course is to pursue folly and frustration 
and thereby delay sound economic growth. 


The Report suggested that this growth would have to come 
from within; that higher living standards “cannot be bestowed 
by one upon another like a gift.” 


On this premise the Mission recommended small begin- 
nings, a series of so-called pilot projects in each country to get 
people to work, to break their habit of inertia. Of the many 
plans and projects filed away in each capital, the Mission selected 
specific and immediately practicable works in each country and 
outlined ways of carrying them out. It is a testimony to the 
practical sense of the Economic Survey Report that many of 
the ideas put forward in it have been carried out during the 
last six years. Development boards have been firmly established 
and their work has moved forward in the four countries; roads 
have been built; afforestation has been started. A scientific sur- 
vey of the Litani has been made by United States reclamation 
experts under the auspices of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, on the basis of which the river is now being developed 
within Lebanon with the aid of an International Bank loan. 
Reclamation work has moved ahead in Syria. 


In studying how to help Jordan, however, the Survey Mis- 
sion was confounded by nature. Its report makes unhappy but 
prophetic reading: 


But Palestine—Israel and Arab Palestine—and Jordan cannot in- 
dividually, or through combination of their individual resources, 
achieve or long maintain western material standards without eco- 
nomic ties in the adjacent geographic areas, or unless someone 
else makes up for the natural deficiencies inherent in those lands."® 


"14 [bid., p. 3. 
16 [bid., p. 2. 
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Surveying the river problem, the Report stressed the need 
for international agreement, saying: “The widely publicized 
plan for the development of the Jordan River system is, for the 
Middle East, a tragic illustration of the inseparability of political 
and engineering planning of a major water resource.” 


The Mission analyzed the Hays-Savage engineering plan 
for the Jordan and found that no more than fifteen per cent 
of it could be carried out without agreement with Israel’s neigh- 
bors. On this point it explains: 


In the absence of a peace settlement between Israel and adjoin- 
ing countries on outstanding issues involving repatriation and 
compensation of Arab refugees and territorial boundaries, it is un- 
realistic to suppose that agreement on the complex question of 
international water rights could be negotiated among the parties. 
Moreover, an engineering plan has yet to be devised for the Jordan 
River and its tributaries which treats the system as a whole with- 
out prejudging specific political interests.’® 


Further Plans for the Jordan 


Nevertheless more plans for the river continued to appear. 
In 1949 the Jordan government engaged a British firm, Sir 
Murdoch MacDonald and Partners, to restudy the Ionides plan 
and draw up specifications for it. The MacDonald study as- 
sumed Israeli-Arab agreement on the use of Lake Tiberias as 
a reservoir for Yarmuk and Jordan water. It projected canals 
on both sides of the valley to irrigate the lands held by the 
countries within the valley. But there was no provision, of course, 
for moving water out of the valley to the Negeb. 


Meanwhile a United States engineer attached to the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Agency (TCA) at ‘Amman, Mills E. Bunger, 
had proposed a dam within the Hashemite Kingdom at Magarin. 
A chance flight over this area while he was on a plane en route 
to the United States revealed a natural dam site at a point 


16 Ibid., p. 4. 
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where three small streams join the Yarmuk on the Syrian- 
Jordan border. The Yarmuk drops into a canyon just below 
this point on its way to meet the Jordan. 


As a result of this discovery, TCA joined forces with 
UNRWA and the Jordan government in working out plans for 
a 500-foot dam to provide both power and irrigation in the 
Hashemite Kingdom and in Syria. Funds from these three 
sources were pooled to initiate road building to the dam site 
and more detailed surveys were begun. 


Syria’s interest in the project stemmed from the possibili- 
ties it offered for developing some 40,000 kw. a year of power. 
For Jordan it offered both irrigation and power. These two 
states therefore signed an agreement in June 1953 on sharing 
the benefits of the scheme, which it was then estimated would 
cost from $60 million to $80 million. 


The anxiety of TCA to find some solution to Jordan’s 
worsening economic situation and of UNRWA to make some 
of the refugees self-supporting made their cooperation on this 
project particularly productive. Of the funds appropriated for 
the initial expenditures TCA put up $929,000, UNRWA 
$856,000, and the Jordan government (from British loans) 
$490,000. The Jordan government’s enthusiastic cooperation 
speeded these preliminaries. By July 1953 it had begun recruit- 
ing workers for the scheme. It was the opinion of UNRWA 
that, given the existing political situation, the development of 
the Yarmuk provided the most practicable approach to the 
refugee problem. It began to look as though the stalemate on 
development in Jordan might end and that this first big project 
might materialize. 


At this point in UNRWA’s attempt to speed the Yarmuk 
plan, political difficulties arose. Israeli spokesmen in Washing- 
ton and at the United Nations pointed out that unilateral de- 
velopment of the Yarmuk might preclude cooperative develop- 
ment of the whole Jordan River system; that as a riparian state 
on the Jordan Israel had claims to a share in the waters of its 
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most important tributary.’* The success of these representations 
was evidenced in the consequent delay in carrying forward any 
but preliminary surveys of the Yarmuk scheme, which did con- 
tinue. At this point United States experts also alleged that the 
plan was impractical and uneconomic. They claimed it would 
have irrigated only a portion of Jordan’s irrigable lands at a cost 
considerably outside the realm of economic common sense. 
While proponents of the plan disputed this, their views did not 
prevail in the ensuing debate. Within Jordan, of course, the 
high hopes raised by the initiation of the scheme were suddenly 
frustrated. A mood of bitterness and renewed resentment fol- 
lowed. 


Meanwhile the Eisenhower Administration had begun in 

the spring of 1953 a complete reappraisal of United States 
policy in the Middle East. One of the results of this study was 
the visit to the area by United States Secretary of State Dulles 
and Harold Stassen, Mutual Security Administrator, in May 
of that year. Mr. Dulles’ public report on that journey noted 
that in Jordan he had seen, “the waters of the Yarmuk River, 
which could perhaps be diverted so as to return some of this 
vast desert valley into fertile land.” Speaking of the Arab 
refugees, Secretary Dulles suggested that “some . . . could be 
settled in the area presently controlled by Israel. Most, how- 
ever, could more readily be integrated into the lives of the neigh- 
boring Arab countries.”” He emphasized the need for irrigation, 
saying, 
Throughout the area the cry is for water for irrigation. United 
Nations contributions and other funds are available to help refu- 
gees and Mr. Stassen and I came back with the impression that 
they can well be spent in large part on a coordinated use of the 
rivers which run through the Arab countries and Israel.!* 


17 Mutual Security Act Extension: Hearings Before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 83rd Congress, Ist Sess., on H. R. 
5710 (Washington, G.P.O., 1953), p. 1019. See also, letter from Yaacov 
Shimoni to Middle East Journal, Vol. VII, No. 4 (Autumn 1953), p. 568. 

18 John Foster Dulles, “Report on the Near East,” United States Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, No. 729 (15 June 1953), p. 832. 
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Some of the details which Mr. Dulles’ staff in the Depart- 

ment of State presented before Congressional committees dur- 
ing this period reflect their grave concern over the refugee ques- 
tion and their efforts to approach it via technical aid. The testi- 
mony of Arthur Gardiner, then Politico-Economic Adviser for 
the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs is 
particularly revealing on these points. Before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on 4 June 1953 Mr. Gardiner ex- 
plained : 
We feel that this is a United Nations problem. We would like to 
help the United Nations work it out. Secondly, we do not go it 
alone because through operating in United Nations channels, we 
have been able to obtain, to date 39 per cent of the total fund from 
other sources. . . .'® 


Summarizing the status of the projects then before the 
United States and the United Nations, Mr. Gardiner stated that 
these must be worked out on a basis that “makes sense.” 


I do not think we can come to this committee with a program for 
the Near East which would involve an expenditure by Israel of 
$45 million for a diversion canal; an expenditure by Jordan of $50 
million for a dam and a reservoir on the other side; a situation 
where the Jordan River then runs salt, because all this Yarmuk 
water has been taken south by the Jordanians, and all the upper 
water has been taken south and west by the Israelis, when, ap- 
parently, it would be possible, for the sake of a very much smaller 
structure by way of dam construction at the outlet of Lake Tiberias, 
to store all the floodwaters of all the tributaries in Lake Tiberias 
and lead canals by gravity from Lake Tiberias down the west bank 
of the Jordan and the east bank of the Jordan and do the whole 
thing substantially cheaper.”° 


On these grounds Mr. Gardiner asked Congress to authorize 
an additional $30 million as a contribution to UNRWA’s refugee 
program for 1954. 


19 Mutual Security Act Extension: Hearings ..., op. cit., p. 1033. 
20 Ibid., p. 1030. 





Mr. Gardiner offered some illuminating sidelights on the 
whole complex river question, as when he stated that there were 
then 4,300 landowners in the Jordan valley and that in attempt- 
ing to step up its agricultural production there might well be 
resistance from these owners to changing the future agricultural 
pattern from grain growing to field crops in areas to be irrigated. 


Nevertheless such domestic problems within Jordan, while 
they entered into the calculations of United Nations and United 
States officials in this period, could not be permitted to block a 
program of development which might offer some hope of refugee 
settlement. United States officials were under strong pressure 
from Congress at this time to push some drastic solution to the 
refugee problem on the grounds not only of political security, . 
but of economy. By the summer of 1953 the United States gov- 
ernment had been authorized by Congress to spend a total of 
some $153 million on refugee aid. In asking for the additional 
$30 million for 1954, Mr. Gardiner was obliged to point out 
that projects then in sight still would not provide sufficient work 
opportunities for more than a portion of the refugees. A Senate 
Foreign Relations Sub-committee on the Near East and Africa, 
had reported in July 1953 that United States aid could not con- 
tinue indefinitely and suggested that unless considerably more 
progress were shown, “Congress would not be justified in con- 
tinuing aid for this program through the United Nations.” *" 


The Johnston Mission 


Under this strong pressure from the Congress to liquidate 
the refugee problem it fell to the Executive Department to 
search for fresh solutions. The problem became so urgent that 
the President enlisted the services of the Chairman of the Inter- 
national Advisory Board of TCA, Eric Johnston, who had just 
returned from a tour of the Middle East in the spring of 1953. 
Mr. Johnston had gone to the area to explore openings for 


21 Palestine Refugee Problem: Report of Subcommittee on Near t and 
Africa on Problem of Arab Refugees from Palestine, 83rd Congress, ist Sess. 
(Washington, Committee Print, 1953), p. 4. 
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private investment in the Middle East, as the question of reduc- 
ing the United States technical assistance program if private 
business could be induced to venture abroad more freely was 
then before the Administration. It was believed that Mr. Johns- 
ton’s wide experience in negotiations, as former president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce and as present head 
of the Motion Picture Association of America, would be valu- 
able in persuading all the Middle East states to consider a 
regional approach to the water problem. 


Mr. Johnston was given ambassadorial rank as a repre- 
sentative of the President on this mission and was armed with 
a freshly drawn plan, synthesizing the essential features of many 
previous river plans for the Jordan system. This was the so- 
called Main plan, prepared at the request of the United Na- 
tions under the direction of TVA.”* Hopefully entitled, The 
Unified Development of the Water Resources of the Jordan 
Valley Region, it bore an introductory note signed by Leslie J. 
Carver, Acting Director of UNRWA, and a letter of transmittal 
signed by Gordon Clapp as Chairman of the Board of TVA. 


The Main study reviewed the various plans for the Jordan 
valley then in existence and attempted to reconcile them on a 
basis of practicality and economy. On these grounds it rejected 
both the Arab scheme for the Yarmuk high dam at Magarin 
and the more ambitious features of the Hays-Savage Plan, such 
as the Litani diversion, and the Israeli proposal to divert Jordan 
water to the coastal plain of Israel. The study started with the 
premise that Jordan water must be utilized within the Jordan 
River watershed. This was to be accomplished by storage on 
the Hasbani River in Lebanon and a power drop to the floor 
of the Jordan valley. A canal would then carry Jordan head- 
waters by gravity along the western, Israeli side of the upper 
Jordan valley. On the eastern side of the valley the plan pro- 
posed irrigation of the Yarmuk plateau region, and a power 
station and dam at Adasiya, with a canal from this point to 


22 See p. 245. 





Lake Tiberias. Water from Tiberias would be channeled down 
both sides of the Jordan to irrigate the lower Jordan valley. 


Johnston’s Unwilling Hosts 


Mr. Johnston’s mission had the misfortune to be en route 
to the Middle East at the moment when the Israclis were 
launching a serious raid into Jordan, killing some 50 villagers 
at Qibya. Tempers at ‘Amman were therefore at white heat 
when he arrived for negotiations on water. Moreover the Jor- 
danians were already hopeful that the Bunger plan for the 
Yarmuk might be carried out within the foreseeable future. 
They were not in the mood to be asked to postpone it for any 
reason, least of all to make more water available for Israel. 


Nor were the Israelis enthusiastic. The Main plan can- 
celed out their own plans for using Litani water and for chan- 
neling Jordan water across the coastal region and down to the 
Negeb. They had already claimed the waters at the mouth of 


the Yarmuk and had also claimed physical control of all the 
waters flowing into Lake Tiberias from the north. Despite the 
fact that Syria and Lebanon, in turn, control the upper sources 
of the Jordan in the hill country, it remains true that the Israelis 
can divert into Israel most of the water that feeds Tiberias. 


The threat of possible diversion was, at the time of the 
Johnston journey, in dispute between Syria and Israel. Syria 
had introduced a protest at the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil meeting on 16 October 1953 against Israel’s canal building 
in a demilitarized zone along the shores of the Jordan between 
the two countries.** The Israelis had begun work at Bnat Ya‘qub 
bridge south of Lake Hulah on an eight mile canal which would 
take Jordan water to the power plant near Capernaum on 
Lake ‘Tiberias. Israel maintained that the demilitarized zone 
through which the canal would run was actually in Israeli 
territory, though governed by armistice stipulations that no 


" 28 United Nations Doc. $/3108/Rev.1. 
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alterations in the zone could take place which would damage 
existing property rights or give either side a military advantage.” 


Israel maintained also that the canal would not damage 
rights in the area nor improve its military position in any way. 
However the Security Council upheld the ruling of the then 
head of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, 
Major General Vagn Bennike, and the project was halted. 
Two basic Syrian objections appeared to be behind this rela- 
tively minor episode. One was the fact that Syrian troops had 
been in possession of this disputed area at the time of the armis- 
tice. As long as it remained a demilitarized zone, therefore, 
Syria claimed equal rights with Israel. A second more funda- 
mental objection, only hinted at in the debates before the Secu- 
rity Council, was that the canal, if completed, would facilitate 
Israel’s contemplated diversion of Jordan water to the Negeb. 


All of these issues and the feelings they aroused on both 
sides constituted an almost impossible barrier to calm and con- 
certed water planning. Mr. Johnston had first to get a toe in 
the door in the Arab countries in the face of Arab resentment 
and anger over the Qibya affair and their anxiety over Israel’s 
activity in canalizing a portion of the Jordan River out of its 
course. He had to overcome their almost compulsive reliance 
on the boycott of Israel as their only weapon against it. Any 
implied suggestion of cooperation with Israel, even indirectly, 
could not have come at a more difficult time. It took the utmost 
persuasion and the invocation of President Eisenhower’s name 
to warrant Mr. Johnston a hearing in Arab capitals. It took 
also his repeated assurance that they need not deal directly 
with Israel, but could, if the scheme came to be considered, 
each deal unilaterally with a neutral or United Nations author- 
ity regarding the utilization of the river. Mr. Johnston appears 
to have succeeded to the only extent then possible on this first 
trip, in persuading all the governments concerned to study the 
Main proposals and offer counterproposals. 


24 Security Council, Official Records: 8th Sers., 18 November 1953, pp. 11-30. 
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The political climate of this period in Israel and some of 
the arguments Mr. Johnston had to answer are suggested in 
official Israeli statements. For example, a Background Note 
issued by the Embassy of Israel in Washington in October 
1953, stated that while Israel stands ready to negotiate an inter- 
state agreement on water, “it cannot, however, be expected 
to freeze all its development in the hope that the other states 
may some day be prepared to hold such discussions.” 


A broadcast statement by Foreign Minister Sharett on 30 
November 1953 clarified the government’s position further: 


As to the question of regional water planning, we were the first 
who declared our willingness to sit together with our three neigh- 
bors who may have joint water interests with us . . . for the 
purpose of discussing a regional arrangement based on a just 
distribution of water sources. As long as no arrangement of this 
sort exists because the neighbor states refuse to meet with Israel, 
we consider ourselves free to use the water of the rivers which 
flow in our country as our property. We are convinced that the 
undisturbed continuation of Israeli development works constitutes 
perhaps the most effective method to insure regional cooperation. 
In the same manner, however, as Israel does not give up its free- 
dom of policy and independent opinion in exchange for American 
aid . . . it cannot be attracted by immediate foreign aid to such 
an extent that it would give up the prospects of its future develop- 
ment and consolidation. 


Yet within Israel Moshé Sharett appears to have favored 
consideration of the Johnston proposals on political grounds. 
In the view of the harassed Foreign Minister the advantages to 
Israel of improved relations and possibly direct dealings with 
the Arabs which might result from joint acceptance of the 
water plan were worth weighing. Furthermore international 
financing of the joint pian would aid Israel greatly. Finally, an 
argument in its favor \.as the possibility of renewing negotiations 
eventually with Lebanon for exchange of power for water from 
the Litani. 


25 No. 11, p. 3. 
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The long view, required of the diplomat, was at.war never- 
theless with the spirit of direct action prevailing in many other 
official departments. Two chronic objections arose repeatedly 
within Israel. One was that the Main plan took Arab feelings 
and Arab belligerency too much into account. The other was 
the argument of technical efficiency. 


Egyptian and Israeli Counter proposals 


Mr. Johnston made one more move which was to have a 
salutary effect on the water negotiations. He stopped off in 
Cairo on his way to the Near East and laid the Main proposals 
before the Egyptian government. As leaders of the Arab bloc, 
and of their new “revolution from the top” within Egypt, the 
revolutionary junta were receptive to Mr. Johnston’s ideas. 
Thanks to this diplomatic visit in the early stages of the negotia- 
tions, Egypt moved shortly to set up an Arab League Technical 
Committee on water, under the chairmanship of an Egyptian 
engineer, Muhammed Salim, Secretary-General of Egypt’s 
National Production Council. 


By March 1954 the Arab Plan for Development of Water 
Resources in the Jordan Valley was issued. This document was 
remarkable for two reasons. It was the first all-Arab scheme 
for regional water development. And it recognized Israel’s 
right as a riparian state to a share in the waters of the Jordan. 
In doing so it implicitly ignored the strict Arab boycott of Israel 
which isolates and compounds the economic difficulties of the 
new state in countless ways. 


_ Meanwhile a commentary on the Main proposals was being 
drawn up by the staff of the Arab League Refugee Office in 
Bayrut. The essence of this paper was that since the Arabs al- 
ready had the rivers of the Levant it was unreasonable to expect 
them to join in international planning to deprive themselves 
of a share in these waters. Nevertheless the more imaginative 
and constructive proposals incorporated in the Arab engineers’ 
plan gained official status. Chief features of this plan were that 
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Hasbani River water was to be used for power and irrigation; 
Israeli lands in the Hulah region would receive Jordan water; 
and two storage dams on the Yarmuk would be used to gen- 
erate power and irrigate Jordan valley lands in much the same 
fashion as was envisioned in the Bunger plan. 


The Arabs agreed to the use of Lake Tiberias as a storage 
site for surplus waters, but the engineers rejected it as the 
main storage facilities since it lies wholly within Israel. The 
plan called for irrigation canals from Tiberias to the lower 
Jordan valley, Its principal differences from the Main plan was 
that it awarded Israel only 20 per cent as against 35 per cent 
of the waters to be developed. 


Israel’s answer to Mr. Johnston’s approaches was the Cot- 
ton plan,”* named for a distinguished United States engineer, 
J. S. Cotton, who has frequently served as consultant in Israel. 
This plan, presented early in 1954, called for use of a third of 
the waters of the Litani. It included the diversion canal from 
Bnat Ya‘qub, the larger diversion from the Jordan headwaters 
to a reservoir at Sahl Battawf near Nazareth, and canals al- 
ready under construction on the Israeli coastal plain. ‘The Bnat 
Ya‘qub diversion was to produce power to pump Jordan water 
to Bayt Natoufa. Cotton’s plan differed from the Hays-Savage 
plan in that it would keep Lake Tiberias fresh by utilizing 
Litani water, rather than Mediterranean Sea water to supply 
the lake. It also proposed a canal system to carry Yarmuk 
water within Jordan, keeping the major amount of Yarmuk 
water under Jordan’s sole control. 


Johnston’s Second Trip 


Mr. Johnston thus had two new and widely differing 
alternatives to discuss with the Arab and Israeli governments 
when he left on his second journey to them in June 1954. 
Chiefly at issue at this time was the amount of water each 


26 Israeli Information Office, The Cotton Plan for the Development and 
Utilization of the Water Resources of the Jordan and Litani River Basins 
(New York, June 1954). 
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would receive and the degree of international supervision neces- 
sary to ensure its delivery. The more expansive phases of the 
Cotton plan were to be disregarded, since the United States 
took the line that the Litani was a national river wholly within 
Lebanon. Also disregarded was the coastal plain diversion plan. 
On the other hand, the objection of the Arabs to using Lake 
Tiberias as a main reservoir was questioned at this time. 


Mr. Johnston’s efforts were directed essentially in this 
series of talks toward negotiating a compromise which attempted 
to reconcile the Main proposals and the two widely different 
Arab and Israeli proposals. 


A joint communiqué issued by him and the Arab negotia- 
tors at the end of June 1954 outlined the main points of under- 
standing as to matters on which subsequent agreement would 
be sought. These were: (1) the need for a master plan for 
the valley; (2) the need to raise living standards of the coun- 
tries concerned and of the Arab refugees, without prejudicing 
their rights; (3) allocation of water between the countries 
based on potential beneficial use within the Jordan basin; (4) 
storage on the Yarmuk River as well as at Lake Tiberias; and 
(5) international control over water withdrawals. 


Israel’s position in the summer of 1954 continued to be 
based on the principle that water should be allocated only 
where it could be used and not as a political “bribe.” Efficiency 
and utility considerations are the dominant themes all through 
a critique of the Main plan entitled, Technical Comments of 
the Government of Israel on the Jordan Valley Unified De- 
velopment Plan. In this paper, presented to Mr. Johnston in 
June 1954, the Israelis contended that the “Unified Plan” could 
not be justified from a technical point of view. 


In addition to the technical argument, the Israelis were 
openly hostile to any suggestion that there be United Nations 
supervision over future water withdrawals. Their relations with 
the United Nations had been unhappy over the Qibya rebuke 
from the Security Council and the Council’s position with regard 
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to their canal diversion scheme. They had always sought direct 
negotiations with individual Arab governments on the issues 
between them and the Arabs. The prospect of an international 
authority which might be interposed between them and the 
Arab governments, thereby fostering their insulation from the 
other countries of the region, was most unpalatable. 


Nevertheless they still supported the idea of a regional ap- 
proach to water, with the stipulation that such a scheme should 
both guarantee their own rights and ensure permanent settle- 
ment of Arab refugees in the neighboring Arab states. 


The whole problem of competing quantitative claims to 
Jordan water became suddenly somewhat simplified in the 
winter of 1954-1955, thanks to new and detailed engineering 
studies. These had been undertaken in Jordan under the auspices 
of the Jordan government and the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration in Jordan in 1953 for the purpose of providing a work- 
ing blueprint for the Bunger plan. A team of United States 
experts composed of engineers from two companies, Michael 
Baker, Jr., Inc. of Rochester, and the Harza Company of Chi- 


cago, made a complete soil and hydrological survey in Jordan 
during 1954. 


The results of their surveys were to have a constructive 
and helpful influence on the whole water controversy; they 
were particularly helpful to the Johnston mission during the 
subsequent series of negotiations undertaken by it in 1955. For, 
the Baker-Harza findings were that there was most irrigable 
land in the Jordanian areas of the valley than had been pre- 
viously estimated. At the same time the engineers calculated 
that it would require less water per acre for cultivation than had 
been assumed by earlier surveys. ‘Thus there was a scientific 
basis for reducing the estimated water requirements of Jordan 
without reducing its potential irrigable land area, which was 
now believed to be 125,000 acres. 


Many of the technical difficulties in the way of a general 
agreement began to seem solvable and in the interval between 
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June 1954 and January 1955, a good deal of useful exchange 
of technical views had taken place. Mr. Johnston was then 
ready to try another round of Middle East capitals. 


Johnston’s Third Trip 


On this third trip of Mr. Johnston’s, real progress was made 
toward rationalizing the water program. By the middle of 
February it was reported from Damascus that differences be- 
tween the Arabs and Israelis had been considerably narrowed. 
Both sides were now agreed on the necessity for joint water 
development and on utilization of Lake Tiberias as a main 
reservoir. This agreement represented a considerable concession 
on the part of the Arabs, who, on security grounds, favored 
storage on the Yarmuk in Jordan. 


No agreement was yet possible on water allocations, how- 
ever, and this question continued to plague all sides. Israel also 
continued to have serious reservations about many details of 
the undertaking and to remain unreconciled to United Nations 
supervision. 

By this time the Arabs, on the other hand, were committed 
to international supervision and would have accepted nothing 
less. They had moved a long way toward the realization that 
just so much water could actually be utilized in Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria, and that it would be to their advantage to assure 
this supply at international expense. Israel’s implied threats 
that it could physically take Jordan water and channel it to the 
desert impressed them sufficiently so that they now recognized 
the advantage to themselves of having such unilateral action 
checked. 


Mr. Johnston and his aides left the Middle East in Febru- 
ary 1955, therefore, with some feeling of confidence. In a press 
interview, Mr. Johnston declared that “the ten yard line” had 
been reached. His arguments that the United States Congress 
was becoming increasingly unwilling to provide funds for stop- 
gap relief for the Arab refugees, and that the refugees con- 
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stituted one of the chief stumbling blocks to peace talks had 
appeared to make some impression. He could now picture con- 
vincingly the possibility of making some 150,000 refugees in 
the Jordan valley self-supporting. Irrigation and improved farm- 
ing methods could eventually increase the value of crops from 
the present $5 million a year to some $45 million a year. 


Further Political Difficulties 


In the interval between Mr. Johnston’s third and fourth 
trips to the Middle East, that is, between February and Septem- 
ber 1955, the political climate for a final agreement on water 
became less hopeful. While the situation on the border between 
Jordan and Israel remained relatively tranquil for the first time, 
considerable fighting in the Gaza strip between Israel and 
Egypt had exacerbated tempers and aroused the latent sus- 
picions between the Arabs and Israelis. A hardening of attitudes 
on both sides and an increasing disposition to emphasize military 
positions and strength were the visible signs of this increased 
tension. 


Two events of early 1955 appeared to account for much 
of this distressing shift of attitudes. One was the conclusion in 
February, at the instigation of the Western powers, of the so- 
called Northern Tier Alliance between Iraq, Pakistan, and 
Turkey, followed in April by the adherence to it of the United 
Kingdom. Seen from the West, in Washington and London, 
these defense arrangements were a necessary measure along the 
northern frontier between the USSR and the Muslim world. All 
previous postwar attempts to enlist members of the Arab 
League, and particularly Egypt, in any sort of defense alliance 
with the North Atlantic Treaty powers had failed. Egypt’s new 
leaders after 1953 had pleaded that they must have time to 
consolidate their peaceful revolution and their control over the 
country before making any such arrangements with the West. 


Evacuation of British forces from the Suez Canal bases, 
nevertheless, left a power vacuum which Egypt was not yet 
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equipped to fill. Faced with continued Egyptian sensitivity on 
this point and an increasing disposition toward neutralism 
within Egypt, the Western governments adopted an alternative 
strategem—the Northern Tier Alliance—to which Iran also ad- 
hered in the autumn of 1955. 


For the Arabs this Alliance opened many wounds. It 
marked the end of any hopes for an effective Arab League de- 
fense system, and it challenged Egypt’s hitherto predominant 
role in Arab affairs. It had a third and unfortunate effect of 
reviving the Palestine issue as the one remaining point of solid 
agreement among the Arab states, the only subject which Egypt 
and Iraq could still discuss. 


The new treaties caused equally strong reactions in Israel. 
They emphasized the importance to the West of the countries 
of the Persian Gulf over those of the Mediterranean, and they 
further isolated Israel among all its neighbors. Israel began to 
press again for greater assurances from the West, for a bilateral 
defense treaty with the United States, and for arms. 


Meanwhile negotiations on the water plan continued. The 
Israeli government sent representatives to Washington led by 
Theodore Kollek of Prime Minister Sharett’s office. Their ex- 
changes with Mr. Johnston’s staff over a period of many weeks 
gradually evolved a definition of what Israel would accept by 
way of water settlement. Fortified by this clear understanding 
of Israel’s conditions for agreement, Mr. Johnston set out once 
more in August 1955 for the Middle East. 


Johnston’s Fourth Trip 


This time he carried a much revised Jordan Valley Plan, 
the technical details of which embraced new compromise figures 
for water allocations. Mr. Johnston was also in a position to 
offer United States funds to cover two-thirds of the cost of the 
whole project, now estimated at $200 million. A substantial 
number of Arab refugees would be employed immediately on 
construction operations. In carrying out this phase of the project 
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it was proposed that supervision be entrusted to UNRWA 
which was a neutral body and the only one actually in the field 
equipped for such operational responsibilities. 


The amount of water claimed by Israel remained a serious 
point of dispute. Throughout the summer of 1955 Israeli repre- 
sentatives had continued to press for at least 550 mcm. of water 
from the Jordan of which some 400 mcm. would go to the 
Negeb. Under the revised plan its allotment amounted to 150 
mcm. less than this, or 400 mcm. altogether. This amounted to 
40 per cent of the total amount to be shared, and it could be 
used by Israel in the Negeb or anywhere it chose. This repre- 
sented a radical concession by the Arabs. 


Allocations to the Arabs under the revised schedule were: 
35 mcm. to Lebanon, from the Hasbani River to irrigate 8,700 
acres; 132 mcm. to Syria in three different areas along the 
Yarmuk and Jordan rivers; 480 mcm. to the Hashemite King- 
dom to irrigate some 125,000 acres. Thus the three Arab states 
would receive 60 per cent of the total. In addition, Sryia would 
receive a substantial amount of power from dams on the 
Yarmuk. 


It was proposed in the final plan that distribution be so 
arranged that neither side would have physical control over it. 
The much debated question of storage sites was resolved finally 
when Israel conceded that it now needed Lake Tiberias for 
its own reservoir system because of leaks in its partially com- 
pleted reservoir at Sahl Battawf. Jordan therefore was to get its 
long coveted dam on the Yarmuk at Magarin which its own 
government’s plans had called for since 1952. 


Thus the latest plan, retailored to fit so many needs, came 
to resemble the Arab plan in most of its details. Its emphasis 
remained on making irrigated land available to Arab refugees. 
In this it represented a substantial modification of the original 
Zionist-sponsored programs for development which had envis- 
ioned using the Jordan River primarily to water land for new 


Jewish refugees. 
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Finally, as has been pointed out by a recent observor on 
the scene in Israel, acceptance of the Johnston compromise by 
Israel, “would just barely enable it to fulfill development plans 
as of 1960, when absorptive capacity for a 2-million population 
must be reached.” *" Israeli reluctance to accept the plan can 
therefore be understood. It must be weighed still against the 
possible political benefits to Israel from a relaxation of tension 
which might reasonably be expected to follow a water compro- 
mise agreement. 

In addition to this issue, there also remained the problem 
of how any agreed water program for the Jordan should be 
carried out. All through the negotiations there had been in- 
formal suggestions that a new United Nations water authority 
might take over the administration of river distribution. On 
his return from his first trip to the Middle East in November 
1953, Mr. Johnston held a press conference at the United 
Nations to report initial progress. At this conference he an- 
nounced that he was negotiating at the United Nations to bring 
into existence a United Nations Water Authority to deal with 
Jordan valley problems. No announcement came, however, from 
United Nations officials on the subject. 


During subsequent negotiations in the Middle East the 
matter of operations and authority had frequently to be shelved 
until immediate issues of substantive agreement could be recon- 
ciled. Yet the question has been touched upon sufficiently often 
to reveal that there is little or no modification in the opposing 
positions which have been alluded to earlier. Having accepted 
the principle of an over-all system of distribution for storing the 
waters of the Jordan, the Arabs have maintained their insistence 
that the system be regulated by international authority. The 
Israelis, for their part, have continued to regard the possible 
creation of a permanent United Nations agency on the scene 
as an unwarranted intrusion and a reflection on their sovereignty. 
In an effort to provide some kind of modus vivendi until there 





27 Don Peretz, “Develo t of the Jordan Valley Waters,” Middle East 
Journal, Vol. IX, No. 4 Shien 1955), pp. 397-41 
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can be a reconciliation of those viewpoints a number of interim 
measures are being explored. One of these would consist of a 
neutral board of three engineers to supervise agreed water with- 
drawals. Each side would appoint one member, the third, who 
would act as chairman, being selected by these nominees. From 
the point of view of the Israelis such a board would not have 
the same implication of permanency as a water authority and 
its very smallness would preclude any over-all operational or 
mediation functions. From the point of view of the Arabs, the 
board would provide at least some international cushion between 
the opposing parties. 

At the end of Mr. Johnston’s last journey this idea seemed 
to represent the minimum which the Arab countries would ac- 
cept and the maximum acceptable to Israel. Even if such a 
plan goes through, however, it still leaves open the question of 
who adjudicates disputes which may arise and which cannot 
be solved at the level of a purely technical board. 


875 





Dilemma on the Banks of the Jordan 
~~ 


HROUGHOUT THE POLITICALLY TROUBLED SPRING AND 

summer of 1955 it was obvious that the real burden of 
Arab arguments against the water plan was political. Would 
the plan really imply recognition of Israel? Were the Arab 
governments strong enough to back up the agreed conclusions 
of their own Technical Committee that the plan was good for 
their countries? 


In Egypt, the answer was yes. Though not a beneficiary of 
the plan itself, Egypt’s government believed it an enlightened 
and practical approach to the refugee problem. For this reason 
Egyptian influence was exerted on behalf of the plan in Damas- 
cus, Bayrut, and ‘Amman. 


United States Diplomacy 


In the United States the Department of State decided in 
August 1955 to underscore the importance of a water settlement 
as a central feature of its policy in the Middle East. In his 
speech of 26 August before the Council on Foreign Relations 
in New York, Secretary of State Dulles offered the good offices 
of the United States in a fresh approach to political peace in 
the Middle East. His government was willing to underwrite 
adequate compensation payments to the Arab refugees and to 
provide generous financial help for water development. To 
establish security in the region, he suggested that the United 
States guarantee permanent boundaries to replace the present 
armistice lines between Israel and its neighbors.”* 


28 John Foster Dulles, “The Middle East,” United States tment of 
State Bulletin, Vol. XXXIII, No. 845 (5 September 1955), pp. 378-80. 
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The effect of this statement in the Middle East was mixed. 
In Israel the subject of boundaries is particularly sensitive. The 
new government led by David Ben Gurion seems even less likely 
than its predecessor to heed any suggestions that it modify its 
fixed position that Israel will yield no conquered territory. 


Among Arab states, the Syrian government was the first 
to disparage Mr. Dulles’ suggestions. Elsewhere, except in Egypt, 
they have been received with reservations. Unfortunately the 
moderating influence which Egypt might have had was de- 
flected by its preoccupation with the issues created by its arms 
deal with Czechoslovakia in September. Mr. Dulles’ reemphasis 
on the importance of the water question, intended as diplomatic 
reinforcement for the Johnston mission, seems instead to have 
accentuated fears among Arab leaders that the water plan was 
essentially a scheme to trap them into recognition of Israel. All 
of Mr. Johnston’s patient efforts to keep politics out of the 
negotiations and to emphasize economics were consequently 
frustrated. 


Nevertheless when he arrived in ‘Amman on 25 August on 
his fourth trip he reopened talks with the Jordan government. 
Five days later he was in Cairo, where it was announced that 
representatives of the Arab governments would meet soon to 
consider a final decision on the plan. Agreement on technicali- 
ties, the result of much patient staff work on all sides, had 
been achieved. 


In Mr. Johnston’s own report on this stage of the negotia- 
tions he describes the situation as it was in October 1955: 


When I left the Near East only two days ago, there was not the 
slightest doubt that Israel and her Arab neighbors—Lebanon, Syria 
and Jordan—now recognize the Jordan Valley Plan as the only 
logical and equitable approach to the problem of developing a 
river system which belongs, in some part to all of them. 


They have made it clear to me that, in the main, the technical and 
engineering aspects of the Plan—including the proposed division 
of the water—are now satisfactory to them. They believe the re- 
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maining minor differences can readily be reconciled. I am sure 
that they can be.”* 


Mr. Johnston estimated that the “one inch line” had been 
reached during the October talks. Yet, as he himself implied in 
the rest of his public report, this might be a very long inch in- 
deed in the Near East. The ultimate political issues posed by 
the water scheme could no longer be avoided. And to the leaders 
of uncertain and not yet stabilized governments in the Arab 
states this posed some crucial decisions. 


Again Syria was the first to balk at the final decision, on 
the ground that acceptance of the plan might imply recognition 
of Israel. A new Syrian government had no doubt at all that 
the Opposition would force it out of office if it accepted the 
water plan. In answer to the argument that Israel could resume 
canalization and diversion of the Jordan, the Syrians suggest 
that they, together with Lebanon, could dam up and divert the 
headwaters of the river at their source. 


Syria and Lebanon, as well, are also hesitant for economic 
reasons. It is feared in Bayrut and Damascus that rationaliza- 
tion of the river resources would lead inevitably to the reopen- 
ing of Israel’s port of Haifa for the transit of goods from the 
Jordan hinterland. As a consequence, the port of Bayrut and 
the Syrian National Railway would lose their present profitable 
transit business with Jordan. In effect, what these two govern- 
ments are saying is that an end of the boycott of Israel would 
imperil their fragile economies and open the door to a com- 
petitor with which they are not equipped to deal. 


The position of the Jordan government is, of course, quite 
different. There it is recognized that Jordan faces economic 
disaster if some large-scale economic help is not made available 
soon. This overriding necessity therefore makes the Jordan gov- 
ernment far more receptive than the other countries to the 
water development plan. 


29 New York Herald Tribune Forum Press Release, 17 October 1955. 
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While differing economic and political pressures are in- 
volved in the various Arab countries, all are agreed on the one 
basic point that economic development and the refugee problem 
are two separate matters. This was spelled out in the most recent 
statement of their position at the tenth session of the General 
Assembly, when the delegate of Syria, Ahmed Shukairy, stressed 
again that the fate of the refugees should not be made to hinge 
on the economic progress of the area. The basic Arab position 
with regard to the Jordan valley plan is manifest in their con- 
stant emphasis upon the provision of General Assembly resolu- 
tion 194 (III). This resolution, which has been repeatedly re- 
affirmed in the Assembly, states “that the refugees wishing to 
return to their homes and live at peace with their neighbours 
should be permitted to do so . . . and that compensation should 
be paid for the property of those choosing not to return. . . .” 


In view of the gravity of the issues at stake, it is not sur- 
prising the answer of the Arab governments to Mr. Johnston 
last October was to ask for more time to weigh the political 
factors. Meanwhile Muslim fanatics have begun a propaganda 
campaign against the whole water plan. A 50-page booklet at- 
tacking the plan has been issued by the exiled former Grand 
Mufti, Haj Amin el Husseini. His attacks are echoed by an- 
other exiled leader of Egypt’s outlawed Muslim Brotherhood, 
Said Ramadan. The burden of these attacks is that the plan 
is an imperialist plot by the Jews to rob the Arabs of water. 


As often happens in the present-day political confusion, 
attacks from the extreme left almost coincide with those from 
the right fringe. In Israel Communist spokesmen have disparaged 
the water scheme as an instrument of Western imperialism. 
In the words of Communist Deputy Moshe Sneh, the Johnston 
plan is “a link in a chain devised by the heads of the Washing- 
ton-London-Bonn axis in order to deprive this part of the 
Middle East of independence.” * 

Israel’s actual position at the end of the October talks with 
Johnston was that it would delay its own unilateral water works 


80 New York Herald Tribune, 24 February 1955. 
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only until the end of the rainy season this spring, unless agree- 
ment had been reached by that time with the Arabs. Mr. 
Johnston’s warnings that such action could lead to war appear 
to have been his last word to the Israelis when he left Israel last 
October. The danger of such a war cannot be dismissed. For 
Israel is already expanding the size of its network of pipelines 
to the Negeb from the north. 


The Role of the United Nations 


During the two years that the United States government 
has been conducting the Jordan River negotiations, United 
Nations efforts to deal with the question formally have been 
suspended. UNRWA, as the operating agency responsible for 
Arab refugees, has maintained close liaison with Washington, 
but its own efforts have been confined necessarily to preparatory 
measures which would speed accomplishment of the water plan 
if it were finally agreed on. 


UNRWA’s vital interest in such an agreement has been, 


of course, implicit in all of its planning for the refugees. Its 
position is made plain in the most recent report to the tenth 
General Assembly by its Director, Henry R. Labouisse: 


The Agency has accordingly continued to concern itself with 
furthering the two major projects for the utilization of waters from 
the Jordan watershed in the Jordan Valley and from the Nile in 
Western Sinai. The physical study of both projects has been finished, 
and the completion of reports on their feasibility and cost is ex- 
pected shortly... . 


The following observations, which apply to both projects, should 
be borne in mind. First, the implementation of each project de- 
pends partly on political decisions over which the Agency has no 
control. Secondly, it is to be anticipated that the construction and 
development period for each will last several years. . . Neverthe- 
less, it is reasonable to expect that these projects, especially the 
one in Jordan, would immediately create employment possibilities 
for refugees during construction and, through providing a power- 
ful stimulant to the general economic development of the country, 
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could indirectly create opportunities for self-support for many 
other refugees. . . .34 


In an annex to this report Mr. Labouisse describes the 
work the Agency has carried out on the Yarmuk scheme. Ex- 
penditures on surveys and plans have amounted to $1,087,381. 
The new road from Irbid to Magarin had cost UNRWA $443,- 
157 to 30 June 1955. Other preliminary work has included 
an anti-malaria campaign, a soil survey, and an agricultural 
economic survey of the entire Jordan valley. 


Conclusions 


In summary, the last two years of negotiations on water 
in the Middle East demonstrate the difficulties as well as pos- 
sibilities of the economic approach to political problems. The 
state of armed truce prevailing in the area and the lack of 
action by either side to break the deadlock during the last seven 
years have made direct political mediation impossible. The Pales- 
tine Conciliation Commission tacitly recognized this fact when 
it sent the Economic Survey Mission to the Middle East in 1949. 
The guiding philosophy at that time was that the creation of 
economic opportunities and improvement of the general econo- 
mies of the Arab countries would make it possible for them to 
assimilate permanently some of the Arab refugees without dis- 
placing their own populations. At the same time it was hoped 
that the governments concerned would be willing to focus on 
constructive economic development and so assume less nega- 
tive or militant postures. Thus international aid in solving genu- 
ine internal problems was offered as a measure of promoting 
eventual political peace. 


It has also been firmly believed in Washington that im- 
provement of their economic situations would help the Arab 
states particularly to regain a feeling of confidence which had 
been lost after their defeat in Palestine and thus make it pos- 
sible for them to lead from strength rather than from weakness. 


$1 General Assembly, Official Records: 10th Sess., 1955, Supp. No. 15, pp. 5-6. 





The validity of this thesis seems apparent. For example, Egypt, 
which for all its economic problems is the most advanced of the 
Arab states today, is taking the lead in diplomatic efforts to win 
Arab agreement on the Jordan valley water plan. 


The contribution to peace which economic aid can make 
appears to be undeniable. The extent to which it can actually 
solve political problems is less clear. Whether it must perforce 
be a gradual building up through a multitude of small, piece- 
meal efforts to a substantial program of major impact, as Mr. 
Clapp believed in 1949, or whether a “crash” frontal attack on 
local economies will work is one of the important questions 
raised by the various approaches to water development in the 
Middle East. 

In the event of Arab and Israeli agreement on the Jordan 
valley plan a new phase in economic aid to this area will begin. 
The river scheme and the high dam in Egypt could together 
mark a significant beginning on comprehensive reconstruction 
in the entire region—the first steps, as has been suggested in 
Washington, of a “Marshall Plan” for the Middle East. 


But if the two sides cannot bring themselves to accept the 
over-all plan for the Jordan valley, a return to unilateral and 
less economic water development can be anticipated. In this 
case Israel would feel free to finish its canalization of water 
from the Jordan. Jordan would push for relief from its intoler- 
able economic situation through full development of the Yarmuk. 
Clashes over separate phases of these works and water with- 
drawals would appear to be inevitable. And the cost of these 
separate undertakings would be substantially higher than that 
for the Jordan valley plan. 

Again the particular importance of the Jordan River con- 
troversy is that it involves the most sensitive and basic necessity 
of desert life. On that both sides do agree. This one fateful river 
can in fact determine the destinies of Israelis and Arabs for 
generations to come. 

Finally, the question of sovereignty versus international 
authority arises with special emphasis in this case. The first 
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important victory was the general acceptance of the international 
status of the river. All negotiations over it have been based on 
this first principle. But still to be resolved is the next great issue: 
whether international authority over the river is a necessary 
shield, as the Arabs insist, or whether it is a sword, directed as 
Israel maintains at its sovereign independence. Thus the classic 
twentieth century dilemma between the claims of nationalism 
and the ideals of international interdependence arise once more 
with particular and moving urgency along the banks of the 
Jordan. 
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